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" OUR great Zeal for the Liberty 
ſ of the Preſs, will undoubtedly 
render an Attempt to vindicate 
it from ſome Injuries and Abuſes per- 
| fectly agreeable to you. The, Argu- 
ments you brought for it, at your firſt 
Entrance upon the Office, you have ſo 
laudably executed, and the Pains you 
have lately taken to recommend ſome 
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excellent Pamphlets on the ſame Head, 
ſhew it's a favourite Subject, and that 
vou think it in ſome Sort of Danger, 
tho you have no Adverſary that I can 
find. I wiſh therefore you would trace 
that Danger, or the Apprehenſion that 
gives you any Uneaſineſs to its true 
Cauſe. 

All that I deſign in this Addreſs i is to 
put you in mind that every good Argu- 
ment for the Liberty of the Preſs, is as 
good an Argument againſt the Abuſe of 
it, There are Enemies enough always 
ready to gain Advantages from it, to 
ſtrve their own Cauſe; and yet would 
take the firſt Opportunity to deprive us 
of it. What Pity therefore ſo good a 
Cauſe ſhould ſuffer from any of its 
Friends and Advocates. | 
One would think there could be no 
great Difference among the Friends of 
this Liberty, about the proper Subjects 
upon which it ſhould be employ d; and 
yet I fear, I ſhall be ſo unhappy as to 
ſay ſome Things on this Head, that will 
not entirely oY with your Approba- 
tion: Tho ] perfect! agree with you 
that the Liberty of the ren, conſiſts 
| in 
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(>) 
in a Power to publiſh our Sentiments 
without incurring the Penalty of any 
Law, or. the Diſpleafure of the Magiſ- 
trate; and that it comprehends all Points 


of Religion and Politicks, as much as 


any other. Tacitus has beautifully ex- 
preſt it in thoſe known Words, Rara 
temporum falicitas quilus ſentire que de- 
lis, & que ſentias dicere licet. A Hap- 
pineſs which no Nation enjoys ſo com- 
pletely as our own, and fruitful of ma- 
ny Advantages, Which cant be loſt, 
without plunging us into greater Miſery 
than other People. 
It can't but affect a generous Mind 
to obſerve, that ſo unqueſtionable a Right 
of human Nature, which is neceſſary to 
continue one | cy End of Reaſon and 
Speech, ſhould be ſo. rarely met with in 
the World. And it's as grievous to ob- 


of Words, to impoſe upon one another, 
to palliate what they know is wrong, 
and to ridicule what inwardly they judge 
N right, 
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right, and imploy thoſe Talents which 
ſhould be ſerviceable, or entertaining at. 
leaſt, to blaſt the Reputation and juft 
Influence of others, without any Reaſon, 
or any Bounds but what Humour or In- 
tereſt may ſometimes ſuggeſt. 

The End of Society wherein Men en- 
gage to contribute all in their Power 
towards the common Good, does at 
once preſcribe this Freedom, and ſhew 
us the true Uſe of it; and all the Laws 
of Society, and the Behaviour of every 
Member of it ſhould conform to the 
ſame Rule; and with this View only 
has any Man Leave and Encouragement 
to offer his Sentiments to the ' World. 
Bur he that ſets up any ſiniſter and ſelf- 
iſh Views, in ' Oppoſition to the com- 
mon Intereſt of his Country, takes a 
Liberty that he has no Manner of Right 
to; and tho he may have Art and Cun- 
ning enough to diſturb the Peace and 
Welfare of Society, and; to evade the 
written Laws of it; yet ſtands condem- 
ned by that fundamental Law which 
commands our chief Regard to the pub- 
lick Good, and to which all other Laws 
are only ſubſervient. And by this 

l Standard, 
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Standard, which can never be altered, 
moſt Diſputes about the Liberty of the 
Preſs may be determined; and the Re- 
putation of a Writer will in many Caſes 
ſtand or fall by it, with the wiſeſt and 
beſt Judges. _ 

There are ſome Limitations which 
how minute ſoever they appear, and of 
no great Importance, yet according to 
this Rule ought always to accompany 
the Liberty of the Preſs, and ſhould par- 
ticularly be obſerved by thoſe who treat 

of the arduous Affairs of Government, 
and write to inſtru or reprove Men in 
high Stations. I doubt not but you a- 
gree with me, that a ſtrict Regard to 
Truth, and Juſtneſs in their Thoughts 
and Expreſſions, ſhould be preſerved by 
ſuch Writers. I know this is looked 
upon as a trivial Circumſtance by moſt 
Dealers in Politicks; but that I ſuppoſe 
ariſes from not attending to the End 
they ought- to haye in View, nor to 
what is much' inferior to- it, their own 
Reputation ; for tho' ſome may be caught 
by falle Colours, yet wiſer Men will ſee 


with Indignation an Attempt to impoſe 
upon them. | 
All 
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All Artifices therefore, Innuendo's, 
and Diſguiſes ſhould be uttetly laid 
aſide, which don't inform the Mind of 
Truth, nor lead us into a fair Judgment 
of Men or Things; nor have any Ten- 
dency to excite a juſt Regatd to the 
common Good, A Liberty to write 
in this Manner is not worth pleading | 
for. Beſides theſe looſe and ambiguous 
Methods are never like to make any 
deeper Impreſſion upon the Minds of 
| thoſe you deſign to wound, than of 
thoſe you deſign to inſtruct. A Man 
may read them with all the Indifference 
and Tranquillity in the World, and 
with ſome Pleaſure, to find his bittereſt 
Enemies put to ſuch poor Shifts, and 
conclude they have more of the Will 
than the Power to hurt him, which, 
'tis generally thought, has been too 
much your Caſe. "FE 

Deceticy likewiſe is a Circumſtance 
not entitely to be feglected by theſe 
Writers, and would be a particular Or- 
fiament to a Man zealous for the Liberty 
of the Preſs; and the more, becauſe it's 
ſo rarely to be met with in Authors 
who engage in Oppoſition, Cenſure and 
jag | Satyr. 
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Satyr. Political Indecencies I confeſs 
are but little regarded, becauſe Men are 
chiefly influenced by Paſſion in Quarrels 
of that Kind, and ſome are ſo extrava- 
gant, as to think that the moſt abuſive 
Methods of Attack are lawful in theſe 
Diſputes. But if there is no Law in 
Reaſon, nor in Society, that allows 
them, it's in vain to think they can re- 
ceive any Sanction ftom the Liberty of 
- the Preſs; for they really tend — 
much to the Diſgrace of that good Cauſe: 
All therefore who are zealous for it, 
ſhould in Juſtice to the Publick, as well 
as to themſelves, and others, ſuffer no- 
thing to paſs without aiming at this 
ualification. 

And nothing can be more contrary 
to it, than to make bitter Reflections 
without ſolid Reaſons, than to treat 
Perſons of the greateſt Dignity and Cha- 
racter with Contempt, than to wound 
the Reputation of others by dark Sug- 
geſtions; and the greateſt of all to ſcat- 
ter ſuch bold Inſinuations, as can't be 
conſtrued without ſtriking at the Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Authority of the moſt ſacred 
Perſon. | 

B Con- 
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Conſiſtence I don't find of any great 
Moment towards recommending the Li- 
berty of the Preſs, for if a Man has a 
Mind to write ever ſo inconſiſtently, 
where is the Harm of it? who is like 
to ſuffer but himſelf? and who can hin- 
der a Man from being as free with his 
own Reputation as he pleaſes? yet there | 
may be ſome Caſes wherein it may be 
| incumbent upon a Man to be conſiſtent, 
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not ſo much for his own Sake, as the 
Publick. For he that undertakes to de- 
fame and ſlander the Proceedings of a 
| Government, or Miniſtry, ought in juſ- 
| tice to diſcover ſome better Meaſures 
/ otherwiſe he injures the Publick by 
" defaming what he docs not underſtand, 
b: and can't mend; or elſe is reſolved not 
Ti to make Uſe of the Liberty of the Preſs 
to anſwer any true and valuable End. 
For unleſs this Liberty is made Uſe 
ol of to promote the Welfare of Mankind, 
it's good for nothing ; and when per- 
verted to a contrary Purpole, is as per- 
nicious and criminal, as any other Sort 
of Licentiouſneſs. Therefore I ſhould 
think the beſt Support of this Liberty, 
would be to ſhew the good Tendency 
and. wholſome Effects of your weekly 
Journals, 
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Journals, becauſe at preſent it is ſo well 
eſtabliſhed, that it needs no other Ar- 
guments, than its own proper Fruits and 
Effects. But to make the Liberty of 


the Preſs a Defence, or Apology for any Hue 


Writings, is a little prepoſterous, as 
if this Liberty could be a Warrant for 
a Man to publiſh whatever he had a 
Mind to, without regarding the true 
End and Deſign of it. He that aims 
openly and honeſtly at the Good of his 
Country needs no ſuch Cover, nor any 
other Excuſe. 

It's true, it's a popular Argument, and 
you may think the Reputation of a 
Whig, which you have ſometimes very 
officiouſly deſired, may be of ſome Ser- 
vice to you. But the Liberty which 
the Whigs have pleaded for, and prac- 
tiſed, is to aſſert their Rights when il- 
legally invaded, to defend their Privileges, 
and Properties againſt manifeſt Uſurpa- 
tion; and not to ſtrike at legal Autho- 
rity, or to load with Odium and Infa- 
my the Actions of a Miniſtry that are 
conformable to the Laws; or to raiſe 
Clamours and Diſcontent, when we are 
in the Poſſeſſion of all the Happineſs 
B 2 | which 
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which as Britons we can claim, when 
every Man's Property, and the publick 
Credit are as firmly eſtabliſhed as ever. 
He that does this, can never pals for a 
true Fricnd to Liberty, but muſt be too 
much engaged to his Paſſions and Inte- 
reſt, to have any great Concern for the 
common Rights of Mankind. | 

And I can't conceive, that the Liberty 
of the Preſs does authoriſe any Man to 
publiſh what is not his Sentiments, to 


talk ſeriouſly or ludicrouſly of Things 


of Moment, with a Deſign to inſtil 
what he does not believe himſelf, or 


any way to abuſe the Credulity of his 


Admirers, I don't impute this to you, 
Sir, for I am very much of Opinion 
there is ſcarce any Notion ſo wild and 
ſtrange, and abſurd, but may be imbibed 
by ſome Authors upon certain proper 
Occaſions. But I confeſs you appear to 
me a Gentleman of as ſingular and ex- 
traordinary Sentiments as ever I knew 
make the Figure of ſo great a Politician, 
You have given very great and juſt 
Encomiums of the late King, and of 
his preſent Majeſty ; and would take it 
as an Affront if we ſhould queſtion your 
Sincerity. 


| (13) 

Sincerity. But you will give us Leave 
to enquire what is the moſt natural, cer- 
tain, and obvious Proof of the Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs of a Prince; and if you 
ſhould produce a thouſand Arguments, 
and leave out one, you would meet 
with very few of your Mind ; becauſe 
'tis ſo much the Property of thoſe ex- 
cellent Qualities to take Pleaſure, and 
to place Confidence, only where there is 
ſome Degree of Likeneſs; and for di- 
vers other Reaſons. 

But inſtead of that, you have given 
us the direct contrary ; you have aſcribed 
the greateſt Virtues to your Prince, and 
at the ſame Time have aſcribed the 
greateſt Vices to his Miniſters, to thoſe 
whom he honours with the moſt impor- 
tant Commands. What muſt we be- 
licve? tis as plain as can be deſired, 
that in one Part you are ſincere enough, 
how to acquit you in the other is the 
Difficulty. 

That you who have lived ſo long. in the 
World, and paſt through ſo many Reigns, 
and a great Variety of good and bad 
Times, ſhould deliver this as the Reſult 
of your Obſcryations, and Diſcoveries is 

ſome- 
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ſomewhat ſurpriſing. That the beſt of 
Princes may chooſe the moſt corrupt, 


abandoned and vicious Miniſters. And 


continue them for ſome Years, without 
knowing what their Miniſters are doing? 
or whether their People enjoy their Li- 
berties, and are governed by Law or 
not? | 

If this is the only Way to bring your 
ſelf off, from an Imputation too groſs 
to be owned, it ought to be ſupported 
by very good Reaſons, and proper Ex- 
amples; and till you give us them, we 
muſt conclude as much as it you had ne- 
ver advanced this Paradox, that the Wit- 
dom and Goodneſs of the King ſhine 
in the Choice of his Miniſters, which is 
plain and obvious, and abundantly con- 
firmed by Facts, and the Happineſs ſo 
ſenſibly felt by all Ranks and Parties a- 
mong us; which can't be balanced by 
the graveſt Speculations on the contrary 
Side. At the ſame Time we muſt con- 
tinue in' Suſpenſe at leaft, whether you 


_ don't abuſe the Goodneſs of your Prince, 


to cover ſome Deſigns, that would have 
but an untoward Aſpect, if they were 
ſtript of all Diſguiſes. 

| I won't 
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I won't refer you to Trajan, or An- 
toninus, Tiberius, or Nero, for good and 
bad Princes are as well known by their 
Miniſtry, as private Perſons by their 
Company. Look back but upon the 
Reign of the late Queen. Was not her 
Miniſtry the conſtant, certain Indication 
of her Views and Deſigns? Who ever 
queſtioned her Wiſdom and Goodneſs, 
while ſhe employ'd a Set of wiſe and 
brave Patriots? And did ſhe change 
theſe without firſt changing her own Sen- 
timents? Had ſhe the ſame Regard for 


the Bleſſings of the Proteſtant Succeſſion, 


in the latter Part of her Reign, as before? 
or did this Nation ever know a more 
critical and dangerous Juncture than in 
the Year 1713, and Part of the follow- 
— | u 
Times, whatever you think now, when 
every one who had any true Value for 
our happy Conſtitution, trembled to 
think of the Harmony between the Prince 
and her Miniſtry; and could find no Re- 
lief from the Goodneſs of the one, tho 
it was urged as a Security againſt the 
Deſigns of the other; with as much Art 
as you can pretend to, and was thought 
as 
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as proper to ſerve ſome Purpoſes then, 
J the ſame Doctrine is now; but with 
o great Effect. 

> — a Conjuncture, according to all 
the Laws of Society, not only make it 
allowable, but meritorious, to expoſe 
as much as poſlible the dark and pernici- 
ous Meaſures that are in Agitation; 
wherein a People have a Right to be in- 
formed of their Danger, and to take the 
ſame Methods for their Defence, as are 
taking for their Ruin. 

They who helped to unfold the myſte- 
rious and deſtructive Counſels of thoſe 
Days, and ſtood up for our Rights a- 
gainſt Encroachments that were mod 
notorious, and threatning, muſt be dear 
to all who have a juſt Value for the pre- 
ſent Eſtabliſhment, which then lay at 
Stake; particularly that zncomparable 
Gentleman, who is now become the Ob- 
ze of your Hatred, was too good a Pa- 
triot to miſs the Reſentment of thoſe at 
the Helm ; and too great a Check to be 
born, by a Set of Men who were for 
haſtning us into Confuſion, and reſolved 
to loſe no Time. They thought it ne- 


ceſſary to pet him out of the Way, and 
ſhew d 
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ſhew'd their good Will by laying hold 
on the ſorryeſt Pretences. But what 
they deſigned for his Diſgrace, you may 
remember was then by all the Friends 
of Liberty, counted his great Honour; 
and I believe has been ſo ever ſince, 
and always will, if that ancient Ob- 
ſervation is true, that nothing can be 
more for the Honour of a Senator, 
than for ill-deſjgning Men to uſe all poſ- 


ſible Methods to get him out of the 
Way. 
1 to gain the like Honour by 
attacking the preſent Adminiſtration; 
tho' 1 fear the Happineſs we at preſent 
enjoy is a Circumſtance that will not 
allow it, and that you muſt wait for 
ſuch another Juncture, which is not 
likely to happen in your Time, or be 
content to go without it; for there is 
no Room for ſuch Attempts, when all 
the Advantages of the Proteſtant Suc- 
| ceſſion are ſecured to us, as when they 
were in the utmoſt Danger. We have 
now a Prince, according to your own 
Confeſſion, juſtly admired for his great 
Virtues. His Concern n the Liberty 
C and 
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and Proſperity of his People, is a Pillar 
that failed us then; and with all your 
Artifices to the contrary makes that a 


Crime now, which Was then a Vir- 


tue. 

Sure you never was more unhappy in 
chooſing a Precedent, whether it pro- 
ceeded from a Hurry through your great 
Affairs, and the Importunity of your 
Correſpondents, or Change of Senti- 
ments, I ſhall not enquire. But your 
argumentum ad hominem is the unluckieſt 
Thing you could have pitched upon, for 
a Warrant to juſtify your Attempts, be- 
cauſe it revives the Memory of ſuch 
Services, as will ever be to the Honour 


of that Gentleman, you ſo inceſſantly - 


labour to vilify, and recoils upon your 
ſelf; for if you think there is the ſame 
Reaſon to oppole the preſent Adminiſtra- 
tion as there was then, you ought to let us 
know what you think we have gained 
by the Proteſtant Succeſſion ; and how 
your Admiration of the Royal Virtues 
can conſiſt with the Parallel you draw, 
which, whether juſt or not, is ab- 
ſolutely neceſlary to make out your 
Argument; and unleſs you will take 

the 
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the Trouble of explaining your ſelf, we 
muſt ſatisfy ourſelves with drawing the 
beſt Concluſions we can from your own 
Principles, which are ſo plain, that I 
think no Body can miſtake them. 

The Liberty of the Preſs is undoubted- 
ly deſigned for the Benefit of Mankind, 
and ſhould as far as poſſible yield ratio- 
nal Pleaſure and Satisfaction; but it is 
a great Abuſe of it to make it an En- 
gine to ſpread Calumnies and Accuſati— 
ons. If you have a Quarrel or Preju— 
dice againſt any Man, have you a Right 
to hunt him down by Reproaches, Rail- 
lery and Invective? and becauſe you hate 
him, muſt he be made odious to all Man- 
kind? This is ſetting up yourſelf as Judge 
in your own Cauſe, contrary to the Na- 
ture of Society; and an Introduction to 
all Manner of Confuſion, which, tho 
the Laws of the Land ſhould not be al- 
ways able to prevent, yet the PUBLICK 
Goop, which all political Writers ought 
to underſtand, and regard as much as 
any Law whatever, does utterly forbid. 

Every Man's good Name is as much 
his Property as his Eſtate, as dear, it may 
be, and as uſeful; the wiſeſt States there- 
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forc have taken the greateſt Care to guard 
againſt Injuries herein, and to puniſh 
with Severity the Petulance and Inlblegee 
of ſuch Scriblers, as ſhould preſume to 
make Sport and Diverſion at the Expence 
of any Man's Reputation: For it's as ma- 
nifeſt Injuſtice as any, and tends to de- 
ſtroy all good Manners, and to ſubvert 
the Peace, Order, and Harmony of So- 


Ciety. 


And if private Men are entitled to 
fairer Treatment, how much more Men 
of the greateſt Dignity, placed in the 
higheſt Stations and Employ ments, whoſe 
Reputation is of Conſequence to the 
Service of their Prince and Country! 
To traduce and vilify ſuch Perſons, is 


beſides all the Injuries in the former 


Caſe, a Breach of Allegiance to him 
whoſe Authority they bear, and of the 


Peace of Society, which is to be main- 


tained by their Influence. 
The Liberty of the Preſs is too good 
a Cauſe to comply with the Paſſions of 
Men, or to be made ſubſervient to their 
Reſentments. It is founded upon Rea- 
ſon, the Source of all uſeful Inventions 
and Obſervations; and becauſe Know- 
ledge 
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ledge neither is nor can be confined to 
any Party, or Body of Men, therefore 
the freeſt Exerciſe of Reaſon ſhould be 
indulged to every Man, that all may 
have Power to improve the common 
Advantages put into our Hands to make 
Life tollerable, pleaſant, and if poſſi ble 
happy. But the Prejudices of Men have 
no Manner of Tendency towards this 
End; and therefore the Publication of 
them is authoriſed by no Law natural, 
or civil. 

It's too plain when Men are heated 
by Reſentment, Diſappointment, or any 
| imaginary Wrongs, they ſacrifice not to 
Truth, but to their Paſſions. They de- 
ſign no Diſcoveries that may be uſeful 
ro their Country, but ſeparately to them- 
ſelyes. Rage overpowers their Reaſon, 
and prompts them to propagate only ſuch 


Things as tend to enflame and alienate 


others as much as themſelves, againſt 
thoſe they hate. If they can't be fur- 
niſhed with Facts, in the Zeal of their 
Hearts, they'll lay hold on Words, Looks, 
Geſtures, and without any Foundation 
work up Inſinuations and Innuendo's, 
that to their credulous Followers ſhall 

have 
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have all the Appearance, and be ſwal- 
lowed as undeniable Truth. If this is 
Liberty, I don't ſee but Mankind are at 
Liberty to devour and deſtroy one ano- 
ther; and yet one need not be at a Loſs 
to know where ſuch Libertics have becn 
taken! 
As deſigning Government would ſoon 
know what to do in ſuch a Caſe. It's a 
Hardſhip only upon thoſe who are ten- 
der of the Rights and Libertics of Man- 
kind, who had rather bear Inſults than 
take any Meaſures that are detrimental 
to the common Good, and-will not be 
provoked by the notorious Miſcarriages 
of ſome to deprive others; thus all the 
Oppoſition and Malignity of theſe wor- 
thy Writers, is a plain Teſtimony to the 
Thing they take ſo much Pains to con- 
tradict. 
And ſuppoſe nothing can be a For- 
feiture of this Privilege, while every 
Man is accountable only for his own 
Actions; yet they who arc continually 
watching, to repreſent every Action and 
Step of the Government in the worſt 
Light; and engage never to give over 


their Oppoſition till it ſucceeds, do what 
in 
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in them lies, and what has the greateſt 
Tendency to deſtroy it. And every 
Man who is concern'd for this Liberty, 
muſt be concern'd to ſee any bold At- 
tempts made to hazard it. And can 
you be ſure, that the preſent Miniſtry, 
which you think not too good for end- 
leſs Reflections, will never be provoked 
to take ſuch a Step; or that the Mea- 
ſures you have taken will not pave the 

Way for ſeverer Methods hereafter ? 
But tho' this ſhould not be the Caſe, 
as I hope it never will, yet ſince the na- 
tural Tendency of ſuch Attempts is 
to ſharpen the Reſentments of a People 
againſt their Governors, who are the 
Protectors of this, and all our other Li- 
berty; to raiſe Jealouſies and Diſcontent, 
and to diſturb that Peace and Harmony 
among all Sorts of People, which has 
been the Glory of 'the late and preſent 
Reigns, the Fruits are bad enough. 
However, I hope the Wiſdom and Sted- 
dineſs of the Government, will be an 
invincible Defence of this Liberty a- 
gainſt all Provocations, as I think the 
Happineſs we enjoy may make every 
Friend * the preſent Eſtabliſhment 
look 
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| ok upon ſuch Methods of 'revilipg it 
with Indifference or Contempt. 
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